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In the area of niathematics boys and girls perform 
equally well until adolescence when sex differences in math 
achievement begin to appear with boys performing better than 
girls (Aiken, 1976; Fennema & She rman , ^ 1 977 ; Maccoby ^ 
Jacklin, 1974). Differences in course-taking appear when 
courses becotne elective. The* discrepancies between the 
participation of males and females in mathem<5tics and 
related fields increases as the level of education increases 
and results in the underrepresentat ion of women in many 
career areas (NCES, 1979)/ The sex differentiation of* 
achievement in mathematics is mirrored in other academic 
areas, Maccoby and Jacklin's review (1974) of sex 
differences shows no consistent differences for males and 
females in overall achievement but does report sex 
differences within the specific areas of verbal ability and 
mathematic reasoning. Stein and aailey (1975) conclude that 
areas of achievement are different for males and females, 
those chosen by females being less consistent with the areas 
traditionally linked with achievement. 

One explanation for the observed sex difference in 
achievement offered by Stein and Bailey (1975) and others is 
that cultural definitions of sex-roles affect the 
achievement behaviors of both males and temples in our 
society* Sex-role valuing is seen as a need or value system 
that might conflict with achievement striving. Farmer and 
Fyans (1960) see sex-role socialization as leading to 
certain psychological predispositions, such as risk 
preference, self-esteem and home-career conflict, which 
affect achievement attitudes and behaviors. The evidence of 
sex differences in career plans, self-esteem, and 
achi evem.ent motivation seems to lend support for this thesis 
but the link between sex-roles and these sex differences is 
just beginning to be empirically studied. 

To better understand the influence of sex-role identity 
or. academic achievement behaviors and attitudes I chose to 
look at two subject areas; mathematics and English, each 
traditionally sex-typed as male and female domains 
respectively (Stein & Bailey, 1973) and each a subject area 
in which sex differences in achievement have been observed. 
In addition I would like to explore two suggested mechanisms 
by which sex-role identity may affect achievement behaviors: 
the value of the task, and self-perceptions. 

Sex -role socialization may cause you to value those 
tasks consistent with your role identity as well as those 
tasks which may further "'^.f:- achievement of future sex 
appropriate goals. Propc: n-^s of the cognitive- 
developmental model of sex -role acquisition (Kohl berg, 1969; 
Pa I' sons, 1978) suggest that sex-roles influence behavior 
through the media t ing role of incentive^ value. The value 
you place on an activity determines your choice of a task 
and subsequently your persistence and achievement in tasks 
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undertaken. In support of this view, several studies -have 
documented the influence of sex labeling of tasks on 
performance and choice (Maccoby & Jacklin, 1974; Stein S> 
Bailey, 1973; Wesley & Wesley, 1977). The research on sex- 
typing of activities shows that children learn, at an early 
age, which activities are appropriate to their sex and 
continue to choose sex appropriate activities even when this 
choice results in monetary loss (Bern, 1976; Connors & 
Serbin, 1977; Kagan, 1964). Bern reported subjects 
exhibiting a noticeable discomfort when forced to choose a 
cross-sex-typed activity. While these studies were 
conducted in the lab, the same effect of sex^typing 
activities could be expected in natural settings. The 
discomfort observed in the lab may translate into a similar 
psychological cost suffered by individuals who find 
themselves needing to choose sex inappropriate activities. 

Sex-role orientation has also been shown to have an 
impact on life goals including career choices . Career plans 
could affect the utility v^lue placed on academic 
achievement- Marini (1978) found that during adolescence, 
when girls become oriented toward relationships with boys 
and the role of wife and mother, they become less inclined 
to view higher education as important or realistic. During 
high school girls* educational aspirations tend to decrease 
while boys' aspirations increase. This conflict between 
family and career could also evidence itself through lack of 
specificity in career plans resulting in less realistic 
assessments of the utility of courses such as mathematics. 
Finally, sex-role orientation could effect the range of 
careers an individual would consider appropriate. The 
lim.iting of career goals would be reflected in an equally 
limited range of achievement areas seen as useful in 
attaining these goals. 

The second mechanism by which sex-roles may affect 
achievement is through their effect on .self -percept ions , 
particularly feelings of ability and competence. Since the 
female sex-role stereotype implies low coirtpetence in many 
areas, incorporation of this sex-role into one's self- 
concept ^may lead one to accept the stereotype as a valid 
perception of true ability differences (Stein & Bailey, 
1973). Thus, young girls may come to believe they have 
lower ability and as a consequence, may develop lower 
expectancies for success. This link of sex-role identity to 
feelings of competence seems to be implied by the 
conceptualization of masculinity and femininity which 
focuses on the instrumental versus expressive aspects of. the 
stereotyped masculine and feminine personality (Bern, 1976; 
Spence & Helmreich, 1978). 

The strength of the effe.-t of sex-role identity* through 
both the mechanisms of task value and self-perceptions would 
depend on several conditions: how the individual defines 
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sex-role stereotypes, the individual's own sex-role 
identity, and the individual and situational salience of 
sex-roles. -For sex-roles to affect achie^^ement behaviors 
toward a specific task, the task must be.^ecogn ized by the 
individual as sex-typed-, the individuaV^s sex-role identity 
must be in conflict with the stereotypi.ng of the task, and 
the role identity must be important or salient • A female 
with a feminine role identrlty should have less positive 
attitudes toward a masculine labeled task such as math than 
toward a feminine labeled task ^uch as English. .J^e effect 
of role identity should be most important for the forming of 
attitudes for cross-sex-'typed tasks. It "is posited that the 
social and internalized sanctions to engage in se3< 
appropriate and avoid sex inappropriate tasks are strong 
(Kagan, 1964; Wesley & Wesley 1977 ) . These pressures voGld 
make choosing a sex inappropriate task conflict-producing 
(Bern, 1976) and cause sex-role identity to be more salient. 
Choosing a sex appropriate task, 'on the other hand v7ould 
produce no such conflict regardless of sex-role identityc 
Finally the notion of androgyny, which describes an 
individual who is comfortable with both masculine and 
feminine attributes, would suggest person more flexible in 
the choice of tasks. An androgynous choice should b^ 
affected not by sex-*typing of the task but situational 
variables such as past achievement, or relevance for future 
goals. 

How sex-role identity is measured is important in tht 
assessment of the true relationships between sex-role and 
achievement behaviors . The most widely used measures of 
sex-role orientation are the Bem Sex Role Inventory (BSRI) 
(Bern, 1974) and the Personal Attributes Questionnaire (PAQ) 
(Spence, Helmreich, & Stapp, 1974) both of which are based 
on personality characteristics s tereotypically attributed to 
males and females. Both measures center about the 
instrumental versus expressive personality traits 
traditionally viewed as masculine and feminine respectively. 
These measures treat masculinity and femininity as distinct 
dimensions and allow for the categorization of individuals 
into masculine , feminine, androgynous, and undifferentiated 
personality types- While both of these measures have been 
shown to relate to achievement variables (Farmer Fyans, 
1980; Spence Helmreich, 1978) the relationships are not 
consistent. What may be needed is a measure tied more 
closely to behavior variables and which assesses the 
salience of sex-role stereotyping for the individual. 

The instrument used to test sex-role identity in this 
study was constructed with the above two objectives in mind. 
The instrument uses a list of activities shown to be sex- 
typed (Hartley, 1968). The respondent is. asked to rate the 
importance of each activity for boys and girls. These 
ratings are used to assess the degree to which students 
stereotype the activities of boys and girls. Respondents 



were also asked to indicate the frequency with, which they 
engage in these same activities. These second responses can 
be used' to measure how closely their own activities conform 
to their generalized stereotypes. 

In .summary / I suggest that the effect of sex-role 
identity on achievement is mediated by the effect of sex- 
roles on incentive value, utility,, perceptions of ability, 
and expectancies for success. Futhermorfe, the relat ronship' 
between sex-role, and these attitudes will be strongest when 
sex-roles are salient tot the individual, and when the task 
involved is sex inappropriate. Only the relationships 
between sex-role identity and these achievement attitudes 
are addressed in this paper. These, relationships will be 
assessed using the PAQ as kn established measure of sex-role 
identity aMdi a new instrument which i^es the ratings of. sex- 
typed activ^i^ties to measure sex-role identity and salience. 



RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODS 

The study to be described here is a part of an 
extensive longitudinal and cross-sectional study. The qcal 
of thi^ study i^ the identification Sf the dev^^^opmental 
-or-igins^ and the relative importance' of various factors which 
may mediate differential participation rates in mathematics 
by boys and girls. Data were collected at two points in 
time from students ranging in grade **levels from 5th-12th. 

Subjects 

TJhe study was conducted in two midwestern communities, 
Qne ^a university, professional community and the second a 
suburban community with a blue colla^ and young eicecutive 
population. The schools selected within these commurtit'ies 
have predominantly white middle class population?. Students 
were sampled from one high .school in each community. 
Elementary and junior high schools^ were, then chosen from 
schools which feed into these high schools. 

The data reported here were collected in the first year 
of data collection within each community. *7he sajjiple 
includes approximately 350 students from. grade, levels 5th to 
11th inclusive, tested in the spring 6f 1978 in the first 
community. The second part of the sample consists of 850 
students from grade levels 5th to 12th inclusive from the 
suburban community. These students were tested in the 
spring of 1979. 




Instrumentation 

Data were collected in several forms: student record 
data, a student questionnaire, a parent questionnaire, a 
teacher quest ionnaire ^ and classroom observations. 
Information taken from each student's school record included 
final grades in mathematics and English for the previous 
past two years and standardized achievement test scores. 
This paper will include only the student questionnaire data. 

The student questionnaire included measures of 
expectancies for success, incentive values, perceived 
ability, and perceived task difficulty for both mathematics 
and English. Sex-role identity, sex stereotyping of math as 
a male domain, and perceived cost of success were also 
measured. 

The variables relevant to this study are summarized in 
Tables 1 and 2. Each of the attitudinal variables is 
measured by a summ.^ry index of the questionnaire itenis 
listed. The items makii.;^ ;Ap these iri(dices each consist of 
the s^tem lis:^:ed, followed by a 7 point Likert scale with 
endpointu labeled appropriately. Also listed are 
attitudi'nal constructs which we*"'^ created by computing a 
mean of a set c>f scales measuri.i^ different aspects of a 
central concept. 

To measure stx-role values two instruments were used. 
The first is an original measure of sex-roles which uses 
ratings of sex-typ^td activities. Students rated the 
importance of eight sex-typed behaviors for both boys and 
girls, and rated the frequency with whicb they engage in 
those activities. Originally twelve activities were cjiosen 
, which were shown to be sex^typed (Hartley, 1968), were 
judged as relevant to contemporary students, and appropriate 
for the full range of ages included in our sample. Of these 
tvi'elve, eight behaviors were chosen which ^?ere clearly sex- 
typed, four m^le stereotyped and four female stereotyped, 
activities. The self-rat ing scale was given to all subjects 
in the first section of the questionnaire an<^'' the boy and 
girl activity ra'cing scales were "administered at the end of 
the second section of the questionnaire. 

The second instrument is the Personality Attributes 
Questionnaire (PAQ) (Spence, ,Helrr;reich, and Stapp, 1974). 
rThe PAQ is a self-report measure containing a '''masculinity" 
scale that taps instrumental personality traits and a 
"f eminin ity" scale that taps expressive , interpersonal 
qualities. This scale'was shortened and slightly modified 
for use with 5th through 8th graders and includes six 
masculine and six feminine items. Copies of the PAQ and the 
activities rating scales can be found in Appendix A. 
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RESULTS 

Sex differences . 

To assess the effects of sex-role identity on student 
attitudinal. variables a "femininity" and "masculinity" score 
for each of the three sex-role . measures ^was computed for 
each respondent. For each scale a masculinity and 
femininity score was constructed by computing a mean of the 
masculinity or femininity rtems respectively. As expected 
females scored higher on the PAQ femininity scores and males 
scored higher on the PAQ masculinity , scores {t«9.01, £<.001; 
t»6.18, JD<.001 respectiveljs) ., The same was true for the 
self-rating on the activity scale' with . the expected sex 
differences in frequency of engaging in feminine activities 
and masculine activities <t»21.11, £<.001; t^«15.03, £<.001 
respectively). There were also sex differences in the 
importance boys and girls placed on students engaging in 
sex-typed activities, '.^oys felt^it more -important for 
either a girl or boy to engage in same-sex-typed activities 
than did girls (t=3.03, 2<.01; f=2.75, e<.01 respectively). 
Table 3 presents the means for boys and girls on each of the 
rating scales. 

aoys and girls differed in their attitudes toward both 
mathematics and English.' Mean responses of boys and girls 
for both math and English are presented in Table 4. In 
general boys held more positive attitudes toward math than / 
did girls. Boys perceived math as less difficult {t«3.93, 
g<. 001) , .requiring less ef fort. (t«3.78, p<.00l) and less 
costly in terms' of time and ef fort expena^id to do well 
(t»3.25, g<;01) than did girls. In addition,, boys held 
higher expectancies for their success^ in math (t«3.66, 
2<.001), higher perceptions of their math ability (t«3.86, - 
e<.001) than girls, and were more likely to see a difference 
between the math abilities of boys and girls (^«6«06, - 
2«<.001).' There were no sex differences in interest in 
math/ pprceived importance of math, or the perception of how 
"smart" one has to be to do well in mathematics. Both boys 
and girls rated math as more useful for men than for women 
but there- wiiS no sex difference in the perception of math as 
di male domain . 

Attitudes toward English were consistently more 
positive for girls. Girls perceived English as less 
difficult (t»4.49; 2"^-001) requiring less effort 

(t»3.59, g»<.001) than did boys. In addition .girls held 
higher expectancies for their success in English' (t»3.'78, 
»<.001), higher perceptions of their English ability 
t*3.13, g«<.01), and of their performance in English 
courses (t«4. 07; g«<. 001). Girls also were more interested 
in EnglisK (1*7.11, g<.001) and placed more importance on 
their English performance (t»5.02, g<.001) than did boys. 
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These results support- a sex stereotyping vigw of , math 
and English as male and female domains respectively. Boys 
saw math as less difficult and themselves as more able in 
math than did girls. Girls saw English as less difficult, 
more valuable, and themselves as- more able in Engl.ish than 
did boys. By looking at the mean responses of boys and 
girls on these measures it appears that the majority of/ 
shifts in sex differences is due to the differences^ ofi^ 
attitudes girls hold for math and English, while boys' hold 
very similar views of both subjects. For example, boys*^ 
perceptions of task difficulty is nearly the same for math 
(mean«4.27) and English (mean«4.30) while girls* jpercept ions 
of task difficulty is much higher for math (mea^=4.50) than 
for English (mean«3. S9) c 

Sex-role identrty , 

To test for possible effects of sex-role identity, 
respondents were classified as a- particular sex-role 
personality :typo by using the median-split method outlined 
by Spence, Helmreich, and Stapp (1974), This method was 
used to create personality classifications baSed on each of 
the four measures of sex-role identity; the modified PAQ, 
self ^rating on the activity scale, and idealized rating of 
both the boy and girl activity scales. For both the 
femininity and ^the masculinity scale on each of these 
maas'ures, the sample was divided into high and low by 
cutting at the overall median. Each respondent was then 
classified into one of four categories for each of the four 
measures. Those who were low on both the femininity and 
masculinity components of a scale were classified as 
undifferentiated. Those high on the femininity score and 
low on. the masculinity score were classified as feminine. 
Those low on the femininity score and high on the 
masculinity score were classified as masculine and those 
high on both scores were classified as androgynous. 

Analyses of variance were then confputed on each of the 
attitudinal variables with sex-role type as the indf?pendent 
variable. These analyses were done separately for (-ach sex 
since it was believed the effect of sex-role classification 
would behave differently for each sex. The analyses were 
also done separately for the PAQ classification, activity 
self-rating, and the idealized same-sex rating. As can be 
seen by looking at Tables 5 and 6, the PAQ cjLassi f icat ions 
seem to have significant effects on most of the attitudinal 
variables for' both males and females. On the other hand, 
the activity rating scales have significant effects on fewer 
of the attitudes and have virtually no significance for 
female attitudes toward English. 

First, I" will summarize ^ the results of the analyses of 
math attitudes on sex-role identity as defined by the PAQ. 
These results are presented in Table 5. For female 
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respondents, there were sig)vific^nt differences across sex- 
role classifications on most ^measures of attitudes toward 
mathematics. In general, females with androgynous or 
masculine sex^role identities seemed to have more positive 
attitudes toward math. They saw math as less difficult and 
less costly, held higher expectancies, perceived themselves 
as more math-able, as performing better in math, and being 
more interested in math than did females with feminine or 
undifferentiated sex-role identities. Exceptions to this 
pattern exist in perceived importance of math where 
androgynous personalities again show the highest rating but 
feminine personalities rate n\ath as slightly more important 
than masculine personalities. This pattern is also true for 
ra.tings of how smart you have to be to do well in* math. 
Sex-role types did not effect how girls stereotyped math as 
a male domain nor their stereotyping of math ability. 

For males, the significant effects of sex-role identity 
as defined by the PAQ followed a more consistent pattern. 
For males, androgynous and masculine personalities had 
higher- expectancies, higher perceptions of their ability and 
performance, reported more interest in math, and saw it as 
more important. There were no[ significant differences 
across sex-role types on ratings of the difficulty of math, 
the amount of effort math reqt^lred, amount of intelligence 
math required, the stereotyping of math as a male domain, ,or 
the stereotyping of math ability. 

The effect of PAQ sex-role classifications on attitudes 
toward English are similar and results are shown in Table 5. 
In general, for both males and females androgynous 
personalities have the most positive attitudes toward 
English and undifferentiated have the least positive 
attitudes. However, the differences between masculine and 
feminine personality types are smaller and less consistent 
than those 'observed in analyses of math attitudes. For 
females, feminine personality types see English as less 
difficult,, hold higher expectancies, and highe'r estimates of 
their performance than do masculine personality types. 
These groups show no difference in their ratings of the 
importance of English^ their interest in English, or their 
English abilities. For males, it is the androgynous and 
masculine personali.t ies who have higher expectancies and 
higher percept i ons" of ability, but again there are no 
differences between feminine and masculine personality types 
on ratings of interest in or importance of English. 

The results of analyses using the. activity 'scale self- 
rating ai.^ ^-roblemat ic because of large differences in cell 
sizes. /•. ^vities chosen for this scale were clearly sex- 
typed and consequently more than 40% of both males and 
females classified themselves- as sex-type appropriate while 
less 'than 10% of each sex was classified within the cross- 
sex category. While I felt it important to report the means 
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for each of the four classifications when significant sex- 
role identity effects occurred, caution should be taken when 
interpreting t^e mean responsiis of ..females classified as 
masculine and males classified ps feminine since both of 
these groups have so few memberWr-^-^ 

For females, sex-role typing as measured by the 
activity scale had a significant effect on only four 
attitudes toward math. Females classified as feminine 
activity types had less interest in math, and valued math 
less than did females engaging" in androgynous activities. 
Feminine activity types also rated math as requiring more 
in^lligence and stereotyped it more-st rongly as a male 
domain than did androgynous types. 

, For males, those with masculine activity ratings saw 
math as less difficult and requiring^ less effort than did 
androgynous activity types. Masculine males also 
stereotyped boys as having more math ability than girls 
while androgynous males, on the average, saw no sex 
differences . in ability. The significant effect of sex-role 
identity on cost of doing well , expectanc ies in math, 
perceptions of math ability, and interest in math seem to be 
mainly a result of the feminine males having miich less 
•positive attitudes toward math than males in^^ll other 
categories. 

The sex-role classification derived from the self 
ratings of activ^^ies had no significant effects on female 
attitudes toward EngliS.h. For males, the only significant 
effect was on estimated' performance in English where 
androgynous males had the highest rating and feminine males 
the lowest. 

Finally, we look at the effect of same-sex ratings of 
the activity scales on attitudes toward math and English. 
These scales measure the degree to which the respondents 
stereotype the activities of their own sex. For ^girls, a 
femSnine classification would indicate a sex stereotyped 
view of female activities; a masculine classification would 
indicate a cross-sex-typed view. Both androgynous and 
undifferentiated classifications indicate a lack of 
differentiation of masculine and feminine activities as 
important for females. Those classified as androgynous 
rated all activities as important while those claSySified as 
undifferentiated rated neither feminine nor masculine 
activities as very important.- In this measure especially, 
the undifferentiated classification is prol^ably best labeled 
low androgynous but for the sake of consistency I will 
continue to refer to it as undi'i f f erent iated. 

, Classifications of the ideal girl related to females* 
ratings of j:Jifiir math ability and the value of math. 
Females whose ideal was androgynous rated math as most 
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important and most valuable. Girls whose ideal was either 
androgynous or undi f ferent ia ted held higher expectancies and 
higher perceptions of their math ahi^l-i ty_chan did girls who 
limited females to either m^sculin^ or feminine typed 
activities. ,J' 

For males, those whose ideal boy .was androgynous had 
the most posi t i ve- att i tudes toward math, highest * 
^pectancies, greatest interest, and placed the , most • 
importance on math, Ori the other hand, those- who classified 
their ideal boy as undifferentiated had the least positive 
attitudes tpward math; the lowest expectancies, l^ast ; 
interest, a'nd placed the least importance 'on math^ Finally, 
males wh6 limited boys to masculirf,e-type activities also 
stereotyped males as having more math ability than females. 

In attitudes toward English, the ratings of the ideal ^ 
girl were ^significant only for the , value of Engl i sh. . Here 
girls who classified . their ideal as androgynous saw Engl'ish 
as more valuable than girls who classified their ideal in 
any other group^ 

For boys, those who ,classi f ied their 'ideal as' 
androgynous or feminine had, higher .expectancies in English, 
higher estimates of their performance in English^r^igher 
perceptions of their English ability, aoj^ greater \nt^Vest 
in English than did boys who classified the ideal boy^'as 
masculine or undifferentiated. . ^ 



DISCUSSION 

• . * 

By virtue of the methods by which they were created, ^ 
both measures of sex-role identit-y, the . modified PAQ and the 
activity scales, tap sex differentiated, personality traits * 
or characteristics. The PAQ was constructed to measure the 
extent to which persons describe themselves as instrumental 
and expressive perso^Kalities. These two personali tyXtrai ts 
were chosen for .study, in part because malesNare on the 
average more instrumental and females more expressive. In a 
similar manner we constructed ^the activity scale to assure 
sex differences in the endorsement of diffetent. activities. 
The strength of the sex differences in activities engaged in 
is much greater than the sex differences observed for the 
PAQ. This may reflect stronger social sanctions against 
engaging in sex inappropriate activities than for exhibiting 
sex inappropriate personality^ traits. \ 

Bpy^,/ when rating activities, expressed more 
stereotyped views both for themselves and for boys and girls 
in general^ This was especially true of the low importancfe 
boys placeo^on boys or girls engaging in cross-sex-typed 
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' ■■■•«a d mar. h and Eng i \. st\ suggesv t hat t. hese sur.: ^ec : « are se- 
• yp«rf t: a certain e^t:eniv . Th y 5 15 reflected 1 r\ tne r a 1 n 
r;y born boys and girls that math \s more usefv..^ for mer ^. 
fof women. Unfortunately, we dc no*, have responses on 
sjmil-ar stereotyping questions for English but the mag^-^.n.id 
and consistency cf sex differences in the attj-tude?^ roward 
F. : i ■ s ^; s u Q o e s .1 ■ is 1 e w ^ d as f e nf^ 8 1 €^ d o nn b . 

: o^ic i. J 5 i- on 3 r a «^ " : '--^ e : . u : e f ! e . ^ : ! sex ■ : . . 
oie-'t-ry on attitudes -roward ma t ri and Erio.ish are depend*^''K 
:"-n now sex "-role ;dent:;tv is measured.. Tne effect; of sex- 
•'"■^e identity was mosr e-z-de^t as rneasurec ^:^e PA;: t .0 

!^ f f e c t' s were rr^c r e sc d ^ *■ 6 w ■ ; ^ .j s ; o ' r- h :■■ ■ ■ * 
"-^^ ■' os measure sex - ' -, 

W'rf^'- ,j K ■ ■■•■^ a ^ ■ Sir ?^ ■ • « S ; .■ \ a ' :^ e — ^' ' 

* ne and r oQ ynouf per sr--^^ ^ y h^ir? tne mcst p^-r*; ' : - 
a ^ I . t .ide s t .:'wa r d do r n ma '": a nd Eng .i i s h f r bo ^- h sexes 
add\t;0'- for both sexes ne masco^.^ine ^-r u'^ s r umen ta I 
pe r sc-a 1. . y held the next rpost positive aitiitudes towar;- 
ma t n . "^"h : s 3S co-^b^ stent with the ^^lew c f math as a rna e 
domei--. For Eng^^sn, females wivh androgynous or feiro^ir'f^ 
expressive personalities report the most positive abi^i^v 
perceptions support mq the view of English as a female 
domain. However, males Witn the highest ability concepts 
English are androgynous and masculine. Both masculi^^-e and 
feminine personality types show equal interest and value 
estimates of English. These : nc ons ■ steno i es may mdica'-.e 
either that English aohievement 15 not clearly assooiated 
wit^ sex'-role identity :^ the minds of the subjects, -r ' ^ 
achievement: i^. Enqiish :s not related tc the part;cu 
me'^s:o^s of sex-rc^e :dent:i*'v fTi<»asured by th«: P^C 
^ ; '* 5 r jme *" t 5 a d e x c r e s 5 . e e s s ""^ r " orr ■"' *^ .' 

■ * ^ ^ 1 f a t :o" q <r f t he a ^ : ^/ :. t v s 3 e s o ,. z : ^ : ^ ^ 
■ a'l:.'- .:de5 toward ft:^^-ql.sn a-^d o^-^..y 1- a ^ew 'c-latf^d 5!=^ 
^ma t n attitudes. As was me'^tio^-ed befc^e ""^is sca.e 
wnir-^ asKS respondents '■o indicate how cf":e'^ "nev »^:::5or 
speo;fic sex-typed and c r oss-- sex - 1 yped act:v:t:es revea..e; 
Tiuch clearer d 1 sc r ■ m 1 '^a 1 1 on cf t-^y« and c:rls t'",a'' i:d z^\-~^ 
measures of sex-rcl.e ide'^rity. This is true. par-, 
be^ca use cf the nature of the activities cncse:" to oe 
Included :n this scale. However, f': may also acc^rxie.' 
reflect strong social pressure tr cc^fortr to sex-roie -:ros 
I submit that these pressures to conform a^c the bc^^:^i3".es 
of sex-role appropriate activities are -"ct as stro-c 
academic pursuits, th^s aocoui'ti'^c for tne lacK zi 
relationships iDetwee'^ encacmc in these * on --acaceir . : 
aotiv:.ties wit"- ettitwdes toward aoadeirir s.-.c-er"- t.^. 
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jreatesr their attitudes toward mat":, particular 

;'^terest .n math and the decree to which they value rr^at 
For boys, sex-role identity effects their attitudes tow, 
both math and English, The evidence does net support t 
theory that a feminine sex-rcle idenrity implies^ low 
:*nmpetency : general. Fcr girls m particular, a fern- 



perceptions of ability m English, But for Doth males and' 
females, the androgynous personality jieemed to have mcs' 
positive attitudes toward both math and Enc-Lish, Finally 
.t seems clear that a better measure of sex^role identitv 
•^eeded. A measure more cicseiy linKed to behaviors seems 
more accurately measure ma ]. e and female distinctions. A 
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Table 1 



MATHEMATICS ATTITUDE SCALES INCLUDED IN 
THE STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Current Difficulty ini Math 

6. How hard is math for you? {very easy/very hard) 

21. Compared to most other* students in your class, how hard 
is math for you? (much easier/much harder) 

31* Compared to most other school subjects that you take, 
how hard is math for you? (my easiest course/my 
hardest course ) 



Effort Required To Do Well in Math 

5. How hard do you have to try to get aood grades in math? 
(a little/a lot) 

36, How hard do you have to study for math tests to get a 
good grade? (a little/a lot) 

42* To do well in math I have to work. . . 

a) much harder in math than in other subjects, b) 

somewhat harder in math than...'c) a little harder 
in math than... d) the same as in the other 
subjects, e) a little harder in other subjects 
than in math, f) somewhat harder in other subjects 
than... g) much harder in other subjects than in 
math. 

67. How hard would you have to try to do well in an 

advanced high school math course? (not very hard/very 
hard) 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Actual Effort/Effort Expended on Math 

20* How hard do you try in math? (a little/a lot) 

?8. How much time do you spend on math homework? Chetckr^ 
one, / / 

a) an hour or more a day, b) 30 minutes a day/ c) 
15-30 minutes a day, d) about 1 hour a weekJe) 
about 30 minutes a week, f ) about' 30 minutes( every, 
two weeks, g) I rarely do any math homework. 
\ 

30, Compared to most other students you know, how much time 
do you have to spend working on your math assignments? 
(much less time than other students/a lot more time 
than other students) 



\ Cost of Doing Well in Math* 

57. How much does the amount of time you spend on math keep 
you from doing other things you would like to do? 
(takes away no time/takes away alot of time) 

66. Is the amount of effort it will take to do well^ in 

advanced math courses worthwhile to you? (not* very 
worthwhile/very worthwhile) 

Perception of Task Pi f f iculty* 

Construct created by taking the mean- of the following 
scales: 

Current Difficulty in Math. 
Effort to Do Well in Math. 
Cost of Doing Well in Math. 

la 



Table 1 (continued) 
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Current Expectancies for Math 

9. Compared to other students in your class, how well do 
you expect to do in mathematics this year? (much 
worse than other students/much better than other; 
students) 

54. How well do you expect to do on your next math test? 
(not at all well/very well) 
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How well do you think you will do in your math course 
this year? .(very poorly/very well) 



Perception of Math Ability 

4. How good at math are you? (not at all good/very good) . 

19. If you were to order all the students in your math 

class from the worst to the best in math, where would 
you put yourself? (worst/best) 

40. In comparison to most of your other academic subjects, 
how good are you in math? (much worse/much better). 

Estimated Performance in Math 

35. In math, most of the time, how well do you do in each 
* of the following things? 

35a. When the teacher calls on you for an answer in class, 
(very poorly/very well) 

\ 

35b. When taking a test I have studied for Very much, (very 
poorly/very well ) 1 

35c. When doing math homework problems, (very poorly/very 
well) 

61. How have you been doing in math this year? (very 
poorly/very well) 
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Table 1 (continued) 
Self Concept of Math Ability 

'. — 

Construct created by computing the mean of the following 
scales: 

Current Expectancies in Math, 
Future Expectancies in Math. 
Perception of Math Ability. 
Estimated Performance in Math. 

Interest in Math / 

7. In general, I find working on math 
assignments. . • (boring/interesting) 

15. In general, I find working on math games ...( boring/ 
interesting) 

34. Hew much do you like doing math? (not very much/very 
much) 



Importance of Math 

25. I ffiel that, to ine, being good at solving problems 
which involve math or reasoning mathematically is: 
(not at all important/very important) 

37. How important is it to you to get good grades in math? 
(not at all important/very important) 

43* How upset would you be if you got a low mark in math? 
(not at all upset/very upset) 

Value of Math , 

Construct created by computing the mean of the following 
scales: 

Interest in Math. 

Importance of Math. 

Advanced Utility of Math. 

Vfilue of Effort Spent on Math. 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Ability Required to Do Well in Math 

8. How smart does one have to be to do well in advanced 
high school math (like Advanced Algebra or Calculus)? 
(average in brightness/extremely bright) 

23. How smart does one have to be to do well in basic math? 
(average in smartness/very smart} 

Utility of Math for Women ^ 

12. Hov useful do you think that women find advanced high 
school math in their jobs? (not at all useful/very 
useful) . 



Utility of Math for Men 

SI. How useful do you think men find advanced high school 
math (like Advanced Algebra and Calculus) in their 
jobs? /(not at all useful/very useful) 



Stereotyping Math as a Male Domain 

The difference between the utility of math for men and the 
utility of math for women 



Sex Stereotyping of Math Ability* 

29. In general, I think boys are... 

a) much better than girls at math, b)somewhat better 
than girls at math, c) a little better than girls 
^ at math, d) the same as girls at math, e) a little 

/ worse than girls at math, f) somewhat worse than 

girls at math, g) much worse < than girls at math. 
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Table 2 

( ENGLISH ATTITUDE SCALES INCLUDED IN 
THE STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Current Difficulty in English 

18. Compared to most other subjects that you take- how hard 
is English for you? (my easiest course/my hardest 
course) 



Effort Required to do Well ir\ English 

2. How hard do you have to try to get good grades in 
English? (not at all hard/very hard) 



Perception of Task Difficulty 

Construct created by computing the mean of the following 
scales: 

Current Difficulty in English. 
^ Effort Required to do Well in English. 



Current Expectancies in English 

3. Compared to .other students in you class, how well do 
you expect to do in English this year? (much worse 
than other students/much better than other students) 



Perception of English Ability 

6. If you were to order all the students in your English 
class from the worst to the best in^English, where 
would you put yourself? (the worst/the best) 



Estimated Performance in English . 

10. In English, most 6f the time, how well do you do in 
each of the following things? 
10a) When the teacher calls oh you for an answer in « 

class. • . (very poorly/very well) 
10b) When taking a test I have studied hard for. . . 

(very poorly/very well) 
10c) When doing English homework problems: . . . (very 
poorly/very well) ^ - 



Table 2 (continued) 



Self Concept of English Ability 

Construct created by computing the mean of the following 
scales: 

Current Expectancies in English. 
Future Expectancies in English. 
Perception of English. 
'Ability Estimated Performance in English. 

Interest in English 

4. In general, I find working on English assignments: 
(very boring/very interesting) 

11. How much do you like English? ,(not very much/very 
much) 

Impotrtance of English 

8. In gei^eral, how important' is it to you to be good at 
reading and writing? (not at all important/very 
important) 

19. In general, how important is it to you to be good at 

creative writing and understanding English literature? 
(not a^ all impor^tant/very important) - 

Value of English 

Construct created by computing the mean of the following 
scales: 

Interest in English. 

Importance of English. 

Utility of English. 



Table 3 

Mean Responses on Measures of Sex Rx^le 
li^entity and Stereotyping for Males and Females 



Females Males 

Femininity score on PAQ 4,06 3,79 

Masculinity score on PAQ 3.66 3.87 
Frequency of engaging in 

feminine stereotyped activities 3.60 2.49 
Frequency of engagi^ng in 

masculine stereotyped activities 3.32 4.17 
Importance of boys to engage 

in feminine activities 4.06 3.72 
Importance of boys to engage , 

in masculine activities 4*96 5.15 
Importance of girls to engage 

in feminine activities 4.96 5.14 
Importance of girls to engage 

in masculine activities^ 4.04 3.39 

N 533 . 518 
Note: All sex differences significant at p .01. 
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Table 4 



Mean Values for Attitudinal Scales on Math and 
English for Males and Females in Grades 5 Through 12 



Current difficulty 
Required effort 
• Actual Effort 
Cost of doing well 
Perception of task 
difficulty 

Current expectancies 

Perception of ability 

Estimated performance 

Self concept of ability 

Interest 

Importance 

Value 

Ability required to do 
well in math 
Stereotyping math as a 
.male domain 
Stereotype of math 
ability 



Mathematics 



Females 



3,93 
4.98 
4.59 
3-14 

4.50 
5.02 
4.78 
5,21 
4.97 
4.72 
5.81 
5.10 

3.66 

.90 

3.93 



Males 



3-61 ** 
4.84 
4.34 
2.91 * 

4.27, ^* 
5.25 
5.04 
5.23 
5.18 ** 

4. 62 

5. 77 
5.15 

3.57 

1.09 

4.25 



English 



Females 



545 



525 



3.31 
4.27 



3.89 
5.44 
5.21 
5.69 
5.41 
4.51 
6.16 
5.25 



Males 



530 



3.77 
4. 67 ** 



4. 30 
5.17 
4.99 * 
5.44 
5.15 
3.79 
5.80 ** 
4.82 



52 



**Sex difference signigicant at p<. 001 



* Sex difference significant at p<..01 

Note: Some attitudes were asked only about mathepatlcs. 
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Table 5 ( cont inued) 

Mean Values for Scales: of Atcicudi^s Toward Math for Males and Females for all Significant 

:ro::.s Scrx H^Ktsas M^jasuriid bv tiie ?A0 .i-nd AcLivitv Ratm? Scales 



C u r r t.' n i c xp u c t. u i 1 1 e 
i n nia 1 1 1 



IV-rcc'pclon of m:ii!i 
a i 1 1 L y 



Kb t i lii t d P e r f c> r ma i i c t 
i n ma 1 1 1 



•aalli ability 
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Females 



Males 



4 , 577t jv* 
4 . 63 
4 . 80 
5.13 



r' 5.12 
M 5.26 
A 5. 57 



4. 70'^^' 
^, BO 

5. 0 3 
5. 37 



M 4, 55** 
F 4.6 7 
U 4.63 
A 4.94 



U 4.82^* 
F 4.73 
A 5.14 
M 5.19 



F 4. 33** 
U 4.95 
A 4.98 
M 5.17 



l) 4,85***' 
F 5.06 
M 5.34 
A 5.48 



M 4.80* 
F 4.84 
I) 5.00 
A 5.11 



11 4, 85*** 
F 5.01 
M 5.29 
A 5.38 



F 4.62* 
IJ 5.08 
A 5.17 
M 5.28 





Self racing on 
PAQ act i vie y ::.cale 


Idealized girl 
rating on 
activity scale 




PAQ 


Self rating on 
activity scale 


Idealized hoy 
rating on 
activity scale 


1 ! 


. 7 2 * * 


H 4.31* 


U 


4.91** 


F 4.72** 


U 5.01* 


V 


4. 78 


F 4. 95 


F 


5.10 


U 5.09 


F 5.24 . 


H 


5 . 08 


U 5.06 


M 


5.34 


A 5.23 


M 5.27 


.A 


5. 50 


A 5.15 


A 


5.50 


M 5.41 


A 5.^2 



Table 5 (continued) 



Mean Values for Scales of Attitudes Toward Math for Males and Females for all Significant 
Differences Across Sex Roles as Measured by the PAQ and Activity Rating Scales 



Females 



Males 



PAQ 



Self rating on 
activity scale 



Idealized girl 
rating on 
activity scale 



Self rating on 
PAQ activity scale 



Idealized boy 
rating on 
activity scale 



Interest in math 


U 


4 . 44*** 


F 


4.59* 


M 


4,46** 


U 


4.26** 


F 


3. 


76*** 


u 


4. 15*** 




F 


4. 54 


U 


4, 64 


r 




r 


H • O J 


1 1 
U 




JO 


M 


4. 65 




M 


4. 81 


M 




11 
u 


A 71 


M 






^ . 


/ J 


F 


4, 70 




A 


SIS 


A 


L Q7 


A 




A 

A 




A 


4. 


/j 


A 


4. 88 


Importance of math 


IJ 


5 . 56*** 






M 


5, 54*** 


u 


5,51** 








U 


5,52*** 




M 








U 


5. 60 


F 


5. 66 








M 


5. 70 




p 








r 


S AQ 


M 


3 . O/ 








F 


5. oO 




A 


6.18 






A 


6.12 


A 


5.96 








A 


6.02 


Value of math 


U 


4, 84*** 


F 


4. 95*** 


F 


k. 91*** 


U 


4.84*** 








U 


4.87*** 




F 


4.97 


U 


5.07 


M 


4.94 


F 


5,16 








M 


5.09 




M 


5.13 


M 


5.24 


U 


4.97 


M 


5,19 








F 


5.21 




A 


5.48 


A 


5.36 


A 


5.34 


A 


5,36 








A 


5.39 


Abilty required to 


U 


3.48* 


F 


3.51* 


U 


3.21 *** 












F' 


3.41 * 


do well in math 


M 


3.49 


M 


3.69 


M 


3.49 












U 


3.54 


ERIC 


F 


3.64 


U 


3. 70 


F 


3.74 












M 


5.67 


A 


3,86 


A 


3.87 


A 


3.91 












A 

01 


3.83 



Table 5 (continued) 

Mean Values for Scales of Attitudes Toward Maoh for Males and Females for all Significant 
Differences Across Sex Roles as Measured by the PAQ and Activity Rating Scales 



Females 



Males 



PAQ 



Stereotyping math as 
male domain 



Self rating on 
activity scale 

M .11** 

A .65 

U 1.07 

F 1.09 



Idealized girl 

rating on 
activity scale 



Self rating on 



Idealized boy 
rating on 



PAQ 



activity scale activity scale 



Stereotyping of math 
















A 


4.06* 


U 


4.10** 


ability 
















F 


4.17 


F 


4.13 


















U 


4.28 


A 


4.17 


















M 


4.34 


M 


4.48 


N U 


137 


U 


88 


IJ 


103 


U 


132 


U 


134 


U 


126 


F 


162 


F 


260 


F 


72 


F 


54 


F 


18 


F 


70 


M 


73 


M 


32 


M 


138 


M 


189 


M 


231 


M 


160 


A 


161 


A 


161 


A 


222 


A 


140 


A 


137 


A 


159 



* P .05 
** P .01 
*** p .001 



""^Y^^C Sex role classifications were derived using the median split method. In this table these groups are 

identified as U (undifferentiated), F (feminine), M (masculine), and A (androgynous). 



Table 6 

Mean Values for Scales of Attitudes Toward English for Males and Females for all Significant 
Differences Across Sex Roles as Measured by the PAQ arid Activity Rating Scales 



Current difficulty 
in English 



Perception of 
task difficulty 



Current expectations 
in English 



Perception of 
English ability 



Females 



PAQ 



Idealized girl 
Self rating on rating on 
activity scale activity scale 



A 3.06** 
F 3.22 
M 3.A1 
U 3.69 



F 3.69 * 
A 3.78 
M 4.00 
U 4.21 



U 5.10 *** 
M 5.32 
F 5.41 
A 5.83 



U 4.90 *** 
M 5.10 
F 5.12 
A 5.61 



Males 



Idealized boy 
Self rating on rating on 
activity scale actlvltly scale 



PAQ 



F 4.76*** 
U 4.90 
M 5.25 
A 5.46 



F 4.55 *** 
U 4.78 
M 5.09 
A 5.21 



M 4.90** 
U 5.10 
A 5.37 
F 5.43 



Table 6 (continued) 

Mean Values for Scales of Attitudes Toward English for Males and Females for all Significant 
Differences Across Sex Roles as Measured by the PAQ and Activity Rating Scales 

; Females Males 

Idealized girl Idealized boy 

Self rating on rating on Self rating on rating on 







PAQ activity scale activity scale 




PAQ 


activity scale 


activity scale 


Estimated performance 


U 


,5.36*** 


U 


5 00*** 


F 


4.89*** 


M 


5.27** 


In RngliHh 


F 


5.56 


F 


5.44 


U 


5.21 


U 


5.37 




M 


5.75 


M 


5.54 


M 


5.45 


F 


5.37 




A 


6.07 


A 


5.70 


A 


5.70 


A 


5.67 


Self concept of 


U 


5.08*** 


U 


4.85*** 






M 


4.95* 


English ability 


F 


5.32 


F 


4.87 






U 


5.14 




M 


5.3S 


M 


5.21 






F 


5.23 




A 


5.81 


A 


5.45 






A 


5. 32 


Interest in English 


U 


4.17*A* 


U 


1 

3.46***' 






M 


3.44** 




M 


4.33 


M 


3.63^ 






U 


3.67 




F 


4.44 ' 


F 


3.76 






F 


4.02 




A 


5.00 


A 


4.31 






A 


4.11 


Importance of English 


it 


5.88*** 


U 


5.52**^ 






U 


5.58** 




M 


6.01 


M 


5.80 






F 


5. 72 




F 


6.08 


F 


5.82 






M 


5.73 




A 


6.51 


A 


6.05 






A 


6.10 



I 

^ Table 6 (continued) 



Mean Values for Scales of Attitudes Toward English for Males and Females for all Significant 
Differences Across Sex Roles as Measured by the PAQ and Activity Rating Scales 



Females Males 



Sr. Idealized girl Idealized boy 

Self rating on rating on self rating on rating on 

PAQ activity scale activity scale PAQ activity scale activity scale 



Value or English 


U 


4. 97*** 






U 


5.05* 


U 


4. 44*** 




U 


4.61*>- 




M 


5.08 






F 


5.14 


F 


4.81 




H 


4.61 




F 


5.15 






M 


5.19 


M 


4.82 \^ 




M 


5.00 




A 


5. 71 






A 


5.42 


A 


5.18 


1 


A 


5.12 


N 


U 


136 


U 


152 


-u 


103 


U 


134 


Ll 131 


U 


127 




F 


162 


F 


142 


F 


71 


F 


54 


F 18 


F 


70 


1 


M 


73 


M 


73 


M 


138 


M 


190 


M 229 


M 


162 




A 


160 


A 


163 


A 


218 ^ 


A 


141 


A 136 


A 


161 


* p .05 
























p .01 
























*** p .001 
























Note: Sex role 


classifications 


were 


derived 


using the laedian 


split method. In 


this table 


these 





groups are identified as U (undifferentiated), F (faninine), M (masculine), snd A (androgynous). 



Now vouii like to know w-r:at ^iad person you thlrik you a.re. 
Listed beiow are words *:hat can be used to describe a person. For 
each, set of words or pixrases, cir . i.e the ri^jjnber <:hat best describes :/'.:\: 

For example 

act at very 
ail alee nice 



if you feel you are 7ery nice you would Gircie 2,- f.-ei you 

are not at all ai::s, circle 1^. If you are nir:e mc;st. of the tijne, circ...: 

one riiimber on a line .. 



U^. Do not ::irc:le more 
Scale Component 



Mascul ine 


1 . 


Not able to work aio-- 




> 




i; 




Ma r i 1 1 i n (* 

1 la Z& V. Li 1 ! t 1 C! 




Not St SlI.], .SiC-tiVr 












Feminine 


i 


Very rough 






j 


U 




Feminine 


h .. 


Not at a,ll helpful 
















others 












Feminine 




Not at all kind 


1 


2 








Feminine 


6 . 


Not at all aware of 


T 


2 


3 










feelings of others 












Mascul Ine 


T. 


Can make up my mind 


1_ 


2 


3 


u 




(reversed) 




rery easily 












Ha^-^ il ine 


3 . 


jive up easily 


1 


2 


? 


u 


5 


Mascul ine 


9. 


Not at all sure of 




2 




u 








myself 












Mascul ine 


10. 


Feel I'm not as good 




/A 




u 








as other people 












Feminine 


11 . 


Not at all understand- 




2 




a. 


c; 






ing of others 












Feminine 




Very unfriendly 








u 





iU.ways work oy myself 
v^r»y act i. 
Very gentle 

Ver^/ aelpf^ul to -others 
Ver^*" kind 

Very aware of feelings 
of others 

Have veiy hard time 
making up my mind 

Never give up easily 

Very sure of myself 

Feel I'm better than other 
people 

Very ^jnder standing of 
others 

Very friendly toward people 



toward people 



4 1 
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Now we would like to know what ^.aci of person vo»; chink, vou sr*. L^srsd 
beiow are words that can be used describe a person. For each set words 
or phrases, circle the number that best describes vou. 

For example: 

not at all nice 1 Z 3 ^ 3 verv nice 

If you feel you are very nice you would circle 5. If you feel you are not 
at all nice, circle 1^. If you are nice most of the time, circle Do not circle 

more than one number on a line. 

Scale Component 

MiSCuHne 1- ^^^'^ independent 
2. Not at all emotional 
Not at all active 

Very rough 



Masculine ^• 
Feminine ^ 
Feminine 5. 



Mot at all helpful to 
others 

h . o t a t: all c omp e t i 1 1 v e 

Feminine ^-^-^^^ 

Feminine '^^^ all aware or 

feelings of others 

Masculine ^. Can make decisions 
{re\^rsed) easilv 

MasculinelO. Give up easily 

Mascul1nell« Not at all sure of 
mvself 

Masculinel-^ Feel very inferior 

Feminine l- >^ot at all understanding 
of others 

Feminine Very cold toward people 



I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Very 


independent 


2 : 48 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Very 


emotional 


2 :49 


1 

X. 






A 




Very 


active 


2 :50 


I 


2 


3 




5 


Very 


gentle 


2 : 51 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Verv 


helpful to others 


2 : 52 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Very 


compet it ive 


2 : 52 


1 








5 


Very 


kind 


1 :. 54 


] 


2 


] 


4 


5 


Very 


aware of reelings 


2 : 55 












of others 




.1 




3 


4 


5 


Have 


difficultv making 


decisions 
















2 :56 


I 




1 


4 


5 


Mever give up easilv 


2:5^ 


1 




3 


4 


5 


Very 


sure of myself 


2 : 58 


1 




3 


4 


5 


Fee 1 


very superior 








3 


4 




Verv 


understand Ing of 


2 : b -^ 












others 








3 




3 


verv 


wa t owa rd peopxc 
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As a persc'u yc-u do a lot of differen:: thlr^gs. Some things yo;. ao inoie otter 
than others • For each activicy listed below, circle the number which best indi- 
cates hov often you do this activity. Circle 1 if you rarely or never do the 
activicy. Circle a 2 if you do the activity only ver^v* occasionally. Circle a 3 
or 4 If you do the activity often to fairly often. Circle a 5 if you do the 
activity quite regularly. Circle a 6 if you do it very often 



Scale Co mpo nen t 



never 



very often 



Fern . 



Spend time making yourself 
look attractive 



MdSC, 2.. Fix things around the house, 

Fem , 3. Learn new dances 

Ferri. 4. Take cane of a baby 

Masc, 5.. Shovel snov/ off the, sidewalk 

Ma<c. 6. Play a f: rive spor' s 

Fetn , / „ Help vash rhe dihihe- 

Masc . e . ! ish ^a'M i 







6 


2: 


:10 


4 


5 


6 


2 


:11 




5 


6 


2 


:12 




5 


6 


2: 


:13 


4 


C 

..; 


6 


2 


:14 


6. 


.J 


6 


2 : 


:15 




r 
J 


6 


2 


;16 








2 


:17 
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Idealized Girl Activity Sccile 



A5 person, ^^ou engage in a lot of different actlvitiss- what, vou do aad 
what you don't do tnay change how well you are liked bv friends, parents, and teachers, 
how much fun you have, how well prepared you are for the future a—: how good you feel 
about yourself. Listed below are things that people may do. f 
than other?. Some of the things boys are more likely to dc 
things, girls are more likely to do. Rate each activity ace.!. • 
you think it is for girls to know how to do and do each of th*- 



do more often 
\er of the 

important 



1 

1. . 


How 


important is it: 


for 


a 


girl 


to 


spend t ime 


making herself look 


attract ive? 






not very 
important 

1 2 






3 




4 5 




very 

important 

6 7 


2:18 




How 


important is it 


for 


a 


girl 


to 


fix things 


around the house? 








not very 














very 








important 

1 2 






3 




4 5 




important 

6 7 


2 :19 




How 


important is it 


for 


a 


girl 


to 


enjoy learning 


new dances? 








not very 














very 








i.iup O IT 1, dll I.. 

1 • ) 










4 5 




important 

6 7 


2 : 2 0 




ciow 


imp'.*rtan t. i.s ii 


f i.) r 


a 


girl 


r.o 


know how t:i 


~j take care of a bab 








not very 














very 








important 

1 2 










4 5 




important 

6 7 


2:21 




How 


important is it 


for 




giri 


to 


offer to help 


shovel snow off 


the sidewalk? 






not very 














very 








important 

I 2 






3 




4 ' 5 




important 

^ 7 
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How important is it for a giri to enjoy playing active sports? 



not very 
Important 



very 

important 
7 



How imoortanc is It for a girl to offer to help wash the dishe:^ 



not very 
import an z 



ver-/ 

important 



How important is it for a girl to enjov fishing and hunting. 



not ver;' 
important 



verv 

irX'Ortan: 



Idealized Boy Activity Scale 



As a person, you engage in a lot of different activities. What you do and 
vhat you don't do may ch^^ngc how well you are liked by friends, parents, and teachers, 
how much fun you have, how well prepared you are for the futurs and how good you feel 
about yourself. Listed below are things that people may do. Some they do more often 
than others. Some of the things boys are more likely to do while other of the 
things, girls are more likely to do. Rate each activity according to how Important 
you think it is for boys to know how to do and do each of these things. 



1. How important is it for a boy to spend time making himself look attractive? 



not very very 
important Important 

_1 2 3 4 5 6 l_ 2:26 

How important is it for a boy to fix things around the house? 



not very very 
important important 

^ 2 3 4 5 6 7_ 2;27 

3. How Important is it for a boy to enjoy learning new dances? 

not very very 
important important 
1 2 ^3 4 5 6 7 2:28 



4. Hew important is it for a boy to know how to take care of a baby? 



not very very 
important important 

2 3 4 5 6 7 2:29 

5. How important is it for a boy to offer to help shovel snow off the sidewalk? 

not very very 
important important 

Jl 2 2. ^ I § L 2:30 

6. How important is it for a boy to enjoy playing active sports? 

not very very 
important important 
1 2 L ^ 5 6 7_ 2:31 

7. Hov important is it for a boy to offer o help wash the dishes? 

not very very 

irr.po r r. an t i mpo rtan t 

_1 2 3 4 5 6 1_ 2:32 

8. How important is it for a *rcv :o erjoy fishing and hunting? 

not very very 
imp o r t an t im po r t an t 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 2:33 
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